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Coptic Tapestries 

THROUGH the kindly interest of Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, who 
so successfully conducted the Hindu Pageant produced last year 
at Memorial Hall, the Museum has acquired a collection of 
one hundred specimens of Coptic textiles. These form a valuable 
addition to the small but typical series already on exhibition. The 
latter was a gift of the late Mrs. John Harrison, who was always so 
keenly alive to the needs of the institution. 

The interest taken in these textiles by scholars is of a relatively 
recent date. At first they were overlooked as a product of provin- 
cial art and their significance was more or less ignored. Although 
a splendid "find" of them came to light in 1884, when the Christian 
cemetery of Akhmim — the Apu of the ancient Egyptians and Pano- 
polis of the Greeks — where Roman and Byzantine remains from the 
second to the ninth century A. D. were discovered in important quan- 
tities, it was only several years later that scholars in Germany* called 
attention to their importance. 

In this country the Reverend Walter Lowrie pointed out their 
scientific and artistic significance in a paper read before the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, an abstract of which was given in the 
Journal of the Institute.! In this paper Mr. Lowrie showed that these 
textiles represent the entire range of the textile art among the 
Romans — linen, cotton, wool, and silk materials being found in great- 
est abundance. Besides this they afford much information regarding 
dress, both classic and Byzantine, and, incidentally on the origin of 
ecclesiastical vestments ; as well as for the study of decorative art as 
exhibited in the tapestries and silk embroideries which decorate most 
of the garments. Recently many scholars have undertaken this study. 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick has several illuminating articles in the Burling- 
ton Magazine.^. He has pointed out the fact that the use of the word 
"Coptic," given to the textiles from the burying grounds of Egypt, is 
hardly descriptive either of the weavers or of the wearers. While 
we have no contemporary Greek or Roman stuffs for comparison, it 
does not seem too much to assume that the latter must have closely 
resembled these materials from Egypt. At least, representations of 
costumes, hangings, and early mosaics and wall paintings at Ravenna 
and Rome point in that direction. 



*Forrer. Die Graben und textile Fundc von Akhmim. Strassburg, 1891, pp. 
12 and 13, giving sixteen plates in color, reproducing two hundred and fifty 
fragments of textiles and other objects found there. 

tVol. VII, p. 76. March, 1903. 

JJune 15, 1905; July 15, 1917; April 15, 1918; October 15, 1918, p. 131. See 
also Miss Isabelle Errera's "Collection d'Anciennes Etoffes Egyptiennes," 1916. 
This is an encyclopedic work, being a Catalogue raisonne of four hundred and 
fifty-four photogravures of textiles with a carefully thought out introductory 
text giving many tentatively drawn comparisons of specimens with a view to 
holding to existing chronological knowledge. Gayet, in his Annales du Musee 
Guimet, 1902, also has made a valuable contribution to knowledge, as well as 
'La Palais du Costume en Egypt du Illeme au XHIeme Siecles" Paris, 1900. 
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It is also worthy of notice that some of the best of these frag- 
ments from Egypt represent Greek deities — in some cases the name 
is given in Greek. It seems not unreasonable to assume that the 
weavers may have been of Greek nationality. Later on the inscrip- 
tions are in Coptic and the work seems to be that of native Copts 
who wove modified renderings of the Graeco-Roman patterns and 
designs based on the silk and cotton stuffs carried up the Nile; in 
their interpretations of Bible scenes the call for originality was more 
fully met. 

Once started on the study of these textiles many interesting facts 
were brought out by scholars. It was shown that designs found on 
some of them are the same as some of the conventionalized archi- 
tectural low-reliefs of the fifth to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

While the Christian Copts eventually gave up the mummifica- 
tion of their dead — a fact which some have attributed to the Chris- 
tian dogma of the resurrection of the body, although the survival 
of the spirit dependent upon that of the body always formed a part 
of the primitive Egyptian belief — they continued to dress the dead in 
their best clothes, often remarkable for the beauty of the tapestry or 
embroidery with which they were adorned. 

At the Columbian Exposition of 1893, in Chicago, Herr Graff, of 
Vienna, exhibited a remarkable collection of Graeco-Roman portrait 
panels from coffins exhumed in the Fayum and also a series of tex- 
tiles from Akhmim, which, with other objects it fell to my lot on the 
Jury of the Section of Anthropology (including Archaeology) to 
examine. In a general way the collection, which was a large one, in 
my opinion supported the views advanced by the above quoted 
scholars. 

The time spanned by the use of textiles such as those in the 
possession of the Museum has been variously estimated. According 
to the German scholar Forrer, the foundation of the Necropolis of 
Akhmim may go back to the second century A. D., and the date of 
the decay of the best art begins in the late seventh or eighth centuries. 
Gerspach, however, the learned director of the National Factory 
of the "Gobelins," said of a piece of cloth in the museum of that 
Factory the threads of the woof of which are of pure silk that it must 
belong to a period subsequent to the eighth century, as silk does not 
appear in Egypt before that time. Mr. A. F. Kendrick, on the other 
hand, in a valuable article published in the Burlington Magazine for 
July 15, 1917, ascribes the silk St. Michael of the Hermitage, Petro- 
grad, to the sixth century. Indeed the chronology of the Akhmim 
tapestries which, with the Arsinoe find, has long served as a frame- 
work by which to gauge other finds, must be allowed a certain elas- 
ticity. The ascertained chronological material is still too rare to 
serve as a sure basis for any certainty. The subject must still be 
dealt with along broad lines. 

Silk, however, did not appear at all in Egypt until the Graeco- 
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Roman designs in Woolen tapestry had passed their highest develop- 
ment. A few rare examples, all late in character, in which silk has 
replaced the wool in linen warps, are on record. As soon, however, 
as we meet with fabrics made entirely of silk, we find that the 
tapestry method has been abandoned, and that coincidentally, a new 
order of designs has come into vogue. 

Mr. Kendrick has gone somewhat fully into the question, now 
outstanding, of whether it was the woven silk product that was 
imported into Egypt, as most scholars believe, or whether it was the 
raw material, as is the opinion of 0. von Falke ("Seidenweberei," I, 
p. 35) ; but as the Museum has no specimens of those textiles, we may 
refer the interested reader to Mr. Kendrick's article (Burlington 
Magazine, October 15, 1918), and devote our time to the earlier tex- 
tiles. These are of a style much purer in design than the later ones, 
although they show great freedom in composition. The earlier art 
is exempt from subtleties, from minutiae, even when the artist's idea 
is not made clear. Generally these early examples are monochrome, 
brown or purple, with fine threads of flax indicating details. The 
design is clear, sober, and of a great frankness which, later, was 
adopted for heraldic art. Naturally the artist is weaker in dealing 
with the human figure than he is in dealing with mere ornament; 
for the weaver with his shuttle cannot draw as readily as the ceramist 
with his brush, yet he produces good work in figures as the 
illustrations show. 

Until the fifth and sixth centuries the design is still clear and 
legible. After this an inferior style sets in. Now the lines become 
complicated, the forms become thick, and while the decoration still 
follows the old spirit, the figures are feeble. In time the human 
form is twisted out of shape, shortened; the head is animal like; the 
animals are deformed and fantastic ; they are often provided with all 
sorts of appendages — tentacles that twine into ornaments. Even 
flowers are no longer natural or conventional, and certain motives are 
quite incomprehensible. 

The upper fragment illustrated in the first plate is interesting as 
showing a priest at the portals of his church, welcoming or blessing 
his people, wearing the dalmatic, a complete example of which gar- 
ment is illustrated in the second plate. The technique of this frag- 
ment is noteworthy as an adaptation of the loop stitch so commonly 
used in linen but more rarely seen in wool. These loop stitch woolens 
are said to belong to the Graeco-Roman period, ranging from the 
third to the fifth century. A straight piece of linen moderately fine 
with an interwoven pattern in straight narrow pink stripes in small 
close loops is reproduced by Mr. Kendrick. It came from M. Gayet's 
excavations at Durunkah, a short distance from Asqut, on the edge 
of the desert. 

We may note in this technique the remote ancestor of the 
characteristic Rhodian embroidery so effective to this day. 
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